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toes ; or, reducing them all to the absolutely dry 
state, for 3,036 lbs. of wheat, or 2,080 Ibs. of 
peas, there would be 9,500 lbs of potato—more 
than three times the amount of food produced in 
the shape of wheat, and more than four times 
that in the form of peas. We quote this state- 
ment from Chemical Technology of Dr. Knarr, 
of Giessen—a recent work of very great au- 
thority. The practical results of some experi- 





“Our Home. our Country and our Brother Man.” 
DRYING VEGETABLES FOR FARM USE. 

A friend says to us, that he -has two or three 
hundred bushels of potatoes—that he has not 
hogs enough to eat them, and the distance that 
he lives from market will not allow of any 
profit, but a loss at the present prices, should he 
haul them there; and he asks what he shall do 
with them? Well, rather than have them rot, 








mentalists, on the feeding of cattle with these 
different articles, place the relative value of the 
potato at a higher mark still.”’ 





USE OF COTTON CLOTH IN GARDENING. 
Those who have a taste for cultivating the 
| more tender flowers, and exotic fruits here in 
Maine, and have not that supply of ‘* Mammon,” 
| that would allow them to build a green house, 
| will find a very good substitute for such struc- 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A WORD R TWO, AND SOME QUESTIONS ON 
WORMS. 

Mr. Eprror :—In addition to the notorious 
Curculio, and nasty little slug, which have for 
the last eight or ten years been spending their 
fury upon our fruit trees and fruit, we seem 
at this time, to be visited with an army of un- 
welcome visitors, so numerous that they threat- 
en utter extermination, to all that claims to 
belong to the great family of apples. Many of 
our trees, especially young ones, look to-day as 
if they had been scorched by fire, and some are 
left entirely leafless. I have an orchard of one 
which now appears to be a furlorn hope, and 
unless new leaves immediately put out, must be 
a total failure. Several gentlemen in this vi- 


hundred and twenty trees, of this year’s setting, | 


- 





SINGULAR FREAK IN A PEAR TREE. 

We last week examined an dd occurrence in 
a pear tree belonging to R. M, Mills, Esq., of 
this city. The pear is a grafton a quince stock, 
|and imported from France, last years. Mr. 
Mills set it out in his gardenja year ago last 
spring, and it grew rapidly. This season it 
commenced growing well and has pushed out 
shoots from a foot to a foot a half in length, 
| and what is singular, it _ putting forth 
blossoms from the extremi of the same 
branches. 

We believe it is not very commén for this tree 
to put out blossoms on the growth of the pres- 
ent season. The blossom buds are usually 


| formed during the season previous to their blos- 


| Soming. 








From the Springfield Republican. 
TO A BOB-A-LINK. 


Bard amongst birds! whose music prime 
Makes glad our early summer time; 
Could I infuse into my rhyme 
Thy jolly spirit, 
Tow would the jingling numbers chime 
With matchless merit! 
Your temper never ranges low— 
Indeed, such is your spirit’s flow, 
A certain smartness goes to show 


You take repute in 
That class, or order, which we know 


As “high falutin.” 
Now from the tall, see-sawing spray, 


Or, chatting on your devious way, 
Anon you pass, 
Till you your flight and lyric stay 


You chaunt your crazy roundelay; | 


APPLE MOLASSES. 
| The juice of the sweet apple, it is probably 
| well known to most of our readers, makes an ex- 
cellent molasses. The article, when properly 
|made,is pure, possessing a vinous, or rather 
| brandied flavor, which renders it greatly superior 
| for mince, apple, or tart pies, to the best West 
| India molasses. If it is made from sour apples, 
asmall quantity of imported molasses may be 
added to modify the flavor. But made with it, 
possesses a brisk and highly vapid flavor which 
common molasses does not impart. Four and a 
half barrels of good cider will make one barrel 


of molasses, costing in ordinary seasons, about 


| $5 50. One who has had considerable expe- 


| rience in manufacturing this article, says :— 


“I make little cider; my apples are worth 


IRRIGATION OF GARDENS. 

From repeated experiments we are induced to 
draw the conclusion that next to manure, the 
great prime mover in successful culture, there 
is nothing more important to vegetable growth 
in many cases than irrigation. Practical gar- 
deners regard it as indispensable, and a large 
share of their success depends on copious water- 
ing. : 

Some interesting instances, which have re- 
cently pero may be worth stating. Two 
rows of raspberries stand 
respect alike, excopt thas one teesiven the “GPp- 
pings from a wood-house, and the other does 
not. The watered row is fully four times as 
large in growth as the other. Again—the ber- 
ries on the bushes of a Fastolph and Franconia 





he had better give notice that he will give them| ture, in the tents made of common cotton 
away, to those who will come after them. After| cloth. 

suffering the scourge of the potato rotsomany| We have heretofore published a recipe, for 
years, and living pofatoless, as many have, it is| rendering cloth somewhat transparent, by oiling 
really refreshing to hear somebody complain,| it, or putting on a preparation of whites of eggs 
that he has more potatoes than he can use. It} &c., in order to render it useful as a substitute 
seems like old times, when, whatever might! for glass in the hot beds. Common cheap cot- 
happen to other crops, we were sure of potatoes; ton cloth may be made into conical bags, and 
enough. The question, however, reminded us| strained over light pyramidal shaped frames, 
of a plan, which might be generally adopted by| and tied to them, and thus be used as screens, 
farmers, for the preservation of potatoes, tur-| or instead of hand glasses, for the protection of 
nips, apples, and such like perishable articles.| tender plants while they are young, and need 

It is drying them. By going to a little ex-| protection from cold or insects. When no 
pense for fixtures, the labor and trouble would, longer needed for this use, it may be taken off, 
not be much. We all know that our good dried, and carefully laid away for another sea- 
housewives dry apples, pumpkins, huckleberries, | son’s use, and might thus be preserved for seve- 
&c., for domestic use. Well, suppose you | ral years. These screens might be made of any 
adopt the same course for preservation of po-| size, and any shape, to suit the designs and 
tatoes, turnips, apples, &c., for farm purposes?| Conveniences of the owner. Large tents or 
All that is absolutely necessary to do, to effect; houses, might be thus constructed, to put over 
this, is to make clean, slice them, and expose | tender exotic grapes, or even common grapes, 
them to artificial heat, in a kiln, or some close| Which you wish to protect in the fall, from the 
room, until the water is evaporated. first frosts. 

For domestic uses, we pare apples previous to| The cloth would not need any other prepara- 
drying, but for feeding stock, nothing more need | tion, than cutting, and sewing, into the shapes 
be done than slicing them up. So of potatoes | required for the purposes designed. A light 
or turnips. | wooden frame should be put up, and the cloth 

The plan of drying potatoes, may be new to| Stretched over it. 
some, but it isa thing that is done in some| The sides, ends, or roof might be so made, 
places, to a considerable profit, for navy and| nd attached to the frame, as to allow of their 
domestic uses. Dried potato is getting to be| being rolled up at any time, and the plants thus 
quite a valuable article. Some enterprising fully or partially exposed to the air and the 
Vermonters at Hinesburg, have started a potato| Weather, or not, as you pleased. 
drying establishment, and we understand, are 
rs good business. - — oe bepress 

The Burlington, (Vt.) Free Press, in an arti-| Uni a 2 oe re. “) es o 
deen Min cuhiont ene: | Q, na tire is well put on to a wheel, it 

‘The application of this method to potatoes at nm sy ms x = ov ae tocagh te : n 
the Hinesburg factory is substantially as follows: | hese te atest y d “ ‘aa 0 — ane 
Being thoroughly cloansed, deprived vf the skins! wuicn We reget, andes the (lnthern Planter, | 
and properly prepared, fresh currents of air are | sithough somewhat expensive, seem to. be 
moved = cee —_ tho potato pulp by) founded in reason, we give them to our readers 
machinery. The air rapidly takes up and on) for their consideration, and for them to put into 
ries off the moisture. 


The material is made to) 
take the shape of tubes, (maccaroni fashion 








cinity inform me, that their young scions have, HARVESTING GRAIN. 
been stripped of their leaves, and seem to be| !t would seem to be alinost superfluous at this 
dead. What will be the issue we cannot tell,| !#te day, to urge upon our farmers the impor- 
for this ruthless foe is quite new among us, or| #"¢? of cutting grain before it becomes fully 
else he has never before done sufficient mischief| ripe: yet notwithstanding the numerous articles 
to attract attention. I believe some denominate | which have been written and published upon 
them ‘‘the army worm,” but I think from their this cutject, and the very Gettded convictions 
habits, ‘navy worm” would be more appropei-| expressed by the most judicious millers and grain 
ate. They are about half an inch in length, pest nos awe of easly harvesting —cspecially 
brass colored head, bodies light green, with two eee . . + =» intuted Ge none aaiaing oF 
dark stripes running along their back, have six ee ee pe a 
] . | old practice, and will by no means allow their 
legs, besides numerous pro legs, and a kind of} orops to be harvested till the erain is fully ri 
locomotive apparatus on the stern, that enables , eee eee 


Prejudice is a tyrannical master, and no class of 
sr back out of danger, with astonishing| the community appear to be more fully under 
rapidity. , 


; aati _ ; its control than our own agricultural class. In 
. e wig in your han nappa: him on his New York, and, indeed, in all the great wheat 
read, an if he don’t move backwards with | growing States, the practice of cutting this grain 
railroad speed, you may conclude he’s sick. | before it is dead ripe prevails*tniversally. The 
You give the tree or branch which they hold in | exact time when it should be harvested, is now, 
possession, a gentle tap with the hand, and you | with the grain producing part of the communi- 
may see any number of the rogues, swinging in| t¥, 20 longer a matter of doubt or speculation ; 
the air, upon threads of gossamer, which have| #!! being fully convinced that the right period is 
been manufactured almost without your notice, | indicated by that change which the grain expe- 
from the leaves of your noble fruit tree. Take| riences when passing from its milky state to that 
a view of your tree when a heavy dew is on, or of complete hardness, and when the kernels, 
on some foggy day, and you will see that all its ean pray pars aay” a yet mah euilisiontly 
branches, dried up leaves, and young fruit, are hard to resist the pressure of the thumb and fin- 
completely entwined and interwoven, with a |": =~ matan, of the goin beg pees, 
worthless filmy substance, which has been spun | - et ie arts. Fg gescsand py! ar - 
by these poor little green worms. Besides all | os Ge wopang "i f the mam; snd this, itis 
tho dhiete tslediital wale Gus So, ther acento! abundantly established, may be as well perfected 
Se eeaicie ined ates sae . | after the straw has been cut, as before. Beside, 
y fond of green apples, for almost) srain that is allowed to stand till it is full 
every apple, on trees badly infested, are eaten | de dri ak See on 
ne dine ’ | dead ripe, makes darker flour, and is not so 
cena or are heavy ; it scatters in harvesting, and does not 
Pg tong - ceinbien > a : command, in our markets, so ready a sale, or 80 
” . omiaay. Ant me ad-| high a price. The straw of grain, when it is 
dition still, to the above inquiry, I wish to see| cut before the period of perfect maturity, is 
explained in your Farmer, the mystery of this| also much more valuable ; it posésses a degree 
spume that we find so plentifully in our fields,! of succulence and saccharine sweetness which 
spon almost every spire of grass, in some in-) renders it a good food for st, : 
There is a variety of opinions down here in Become dead or p ' 
‘the old York Co., about all this spittle, and| applied. 
what the true character is of the insect, which| Ihave eut oats when the straw was just 
finally comes from these castles of froth, some | turning from its green to its golden hue, and 








Neu, can never be 








om 


| more fed to my hogs than for cider; but I make |raspberries were, at least twice as large when 
| a practice of selecting my sweet apples, those | the soil was kept moistened, as afterwards when 
| that furnish the richest, heaviest liquor, and |@llowed to become dry ; a repetition of the wa- 
make a cheese from them, using the cider thus | tering again doubled their size. Again—a near 
And round thy head | obtained for making apple or quince preserves, | neighbor, who cultivates strawberries for mar- 
Let fly a direful volley keen | boiling down for molasses, and keeping two or | ket, and uses a water-cart for irrigating the rows, 
Of fire and lead. | three barrels for drink or ultimate conversion |T#ised at the rate of one handred and twenty 
i pap se ate | into vinegar. When new from the press. and a to the acre, on cmmee good soil by 
“Shoot Bob-s-link! you trifling thing! before fermentation commences, that which I /this means; and he noticed that where the cart 
~itiann thdinedaane intend for boiling is brought to the house, and | was left standing over night, so that the water 
“Your neck—Jack ketch—some day—the string—| boiled in brass, to the proper consistence ; taking | gradually dripped from it, for some hours, upon 
“J think, think, think!” | care not to burn it, as that gives the molasses a \3 portion of the plants, the fruit had grown to 
Sediaienh eitiittaiad tates | disagreeable flavor, and taking off all the scum | double the size of the rest in twenty-four hours. 
Siiaiin Heian oectiedscalt Misia Yitat hte that rises during the process. The quantity to |It should be observed that these advantages of 
Ere to my waking ears is borne | be boiled, or the number of barrels required to a copious supply of water pertain chiefly to 
Thy half-heard lay, | make one of molasses, will depend greatly on | small orannual plants. The roots of fruit trees, 
Telling the cheerful light is born, the kind of apples used, and the richness of the | being larger and deeper, are to be supplied with 
And comes the day. |new liquor. Four or four and a half are gener- moisture in a different way ; that is, by a deep, 
| ally sufficient, but when care is not used in |tich, mellow soil, kept moist by cultivation, or 
| making the selection of apples, five barrels may |y covering thickly with litter. Water applied 
| be necessary, but let it take moreor less, enough | to the surface rarely descends so low as the roots 
- | must be used to make the molasses, when cold, and only hardens the soil to a crust. 
That merry Bob is ee _ | as thick as the best West India. When boiled [Albany Cultivator. 
aa at saeditaataiais | payer it — be turned into vessels to TO PREVENT MILK FROM SoOURING. 
You prattle “good night” to the day; | Cool, and from thence to anew sweet barrel, put | 4 correspondent of the Ohio Farmer gives the 
E ; | into a cool cellar, where it will keep without following plan : 


And homeward, in the gloaming gray | . 
, , trouble, ‘ " 
As I retire, — ble, and be ready at all times ‘Agreeably to your request I will give you an 
You cheerly change from grave to gay |. ut the making of molasses is not the only |account of our experience in the dairy busin 
My droning lyre. important use to which sweet appies may be with regard to preserving milk fi vo ing 
applied as connected with culinary affairs. Apple ome We ‘rd kept ae fifty re hendoet 
’ n 


| butter, as itis made by the Germans in Penn- 

: te We ap and fifteen cows for several years, and hav 
ylvanix . years, ave 

| sylvania, is a most excellent article. The modus milked seventy-two the past season. Westrain 


| operandi pursued by those who are most expert | th milk at night into a tin vat set ina wood- 
en one, into which we pump cold water for the 


| in the manufacture of it, is the following :— 

Having selected six bushels of fine ripe fruit, purpose of cooling it. Thus itis kept sweet 
and divested them of the rind, quarter and care- | yntil morning, with very little trouble, when 
fully core them. Boil down two barrels of sweet we strain in the morning’s milk, which Slee, 
| cider to one, and deposit the apples in the boiled | ed sufficiently by heating the water in the wood- 
| down cider. Keep up a brisk fire under the ket- jen yat. Thus we proceed until Saturday night 
when the milk is set and a curd made which is 
kept until Monday morning and made into 
“Yarnl out with a thick coat of paibt, smooth and 
hard, and set in a cool place on the cellar bot- 
tom, where it keeps sweet until Monday when 

it is skimmed and made into cheese. 
‘The result has been that we have not lost 
a bowl of milk the past summer. But milk set 


In the tall grass. 
Some birch-deserving youth I’ve seen, 
Whose act and aim alike were mean, 
Sneak slyly near thy leafy screen, 





At noon, when, as a “‘general thing,”’ 
Your neighbor songsters fold the wing, 
And languidly forbear to sing, 

My ears take heed 








To the pale cit thy chance heard strain 
Brings back his early days again: 
The flowering meads, the emerald plain, 
Brooks, “‘banks and braes’’; 
The golden links in memory’s chain— 
His brightest days. 


| Oh, Bobby! thou’rt a biped rare! | 
| 





Call on your kin—I’ve lots to spare; 

Take choice, and build upon them where 
It suits you best: 

I’ll brand the villain hands that dare 
Disturb your nest. 














CURE FOR VIRULENT SMALL POX, OR SCARLA- 






A ‘ae , 4 
ad the following recipe sent to him from Eng- ted in jars for future use. 
land, where it was furnished by Mr. L. Lark-| thoroughly made, it will be nearly as solid as 
in, member of the Royal College of Surgeons, | first rate butter, and will keep many years; in- 
and who vouches for it as ‘‘a medicine that will deed it improves by age. The Pennsylvanians 
| effect a revolution in the healing art, as regards | make it only once in seven years. It is so much 


) | practice if they see fit. 
and when perfectly dry, is broken in a proper| ‘*Mr. Eprror :—I wish to communicate to the 
mill into the form of what is called ‘‘samp’’ or| 
‘‘hominy.’’ Indeed it might be easily mistaken | 
for that article made from our common yellow | 
Indian corn. By the same process it has lost 


nothing but water. But by that loss it is made| seed oil ; and the tires have worn out and were | Nore. The worm which otr corres 
to oceupy but one-sixth of its original bulk, and | never loose. I ironed a buggy, for my own use, | mentions, and concerning 
seven years ago, and the tires are now as tight | az 


what before weighed four pounds, now weighs’ 
but one pound. In that condition it can be| 
packed in tight casks or in tin canisters, and be’ 


transported just as easily as so much dry rice. | 


Years of trial have proved the unchanging! brought to a boiling heat, the wheel is placed | . 40 to orchards. 
| on a stick, so as to hang in the oil, each felloe |, 


character of the preparation. 

Now then for the use. For one pound of it} 

take three pounds of boiling water, or (to speak | 
cookery book fashion) put one tea-spoonful of | 
it into about four teaspoonfuls of boiling hot wa-| 
ter. In ten minutes the water is entirely ab-| 
sorbed, and the result isa well cooked dish of | 
mashed potato, ready to be salted and buttered, 
or dealt with as alike dish made from fresh | 
potatoes might be. The taste differs but slightly | 
from that of fresh potato prepared in the same! 
manner. We speak advisedly, for we have 
tried. Though we think any one would prefer 
to crush for himself a fresh mealy potato, if he 
were in a condition to choose, we have often, | 
within the last five years, had tobe content with 
using potatoes tasting not a whit better than the 
article we are speaking of—hardly as good 
even. 

It is difficult to comprehend at once the great 
importance of such a preparation of the potato. 
To a very large portion of the human family 
the potato is an article of prime necessity for 
daily food. All who have been accustomed to 
use it, feel the deprivation severely if placed be- 
yond its reach for any considerable time. Yet 
the bulkiness and perishable nature of the tuber 
in its natural condition, make its transportation 
for great distances by either land or sea an im- 
possibility. For the wantof it, the health of 
crews on long voyages, and of soldiers or other 
persons occupied away from where it can be 
procured, is often greatly injured. In some 
districts too, where it is relied upon as the chief 
article of food, great distress is caused by the 
failure of a crop, because the want can not. be 
supplied except at an insupportable expense. 
Let the preparation of this ‘‘imperishable po- 
tato”’? be made common, and all these evils are 
substantially done away with. Government 
ships, whaling vessels, merchant’s ships, will 
all make it a regular part of their stores. It 
will not occupy near the room of ship biseuit, 
and can be kept in séore with less risk of spoil- 
ing. Weare informed that European vessels 
already make it regularly a part of their stores, 
when going on voyages across the tropics, and 
that the discovery ships under charge of Dr. 
Kans are supplied with it. Travelers across the 
continent, and inhabitants of those parts of our 

own country where the vegetable can not be 
raised successfully find the prepared article a 
most convenient one for use. 

Few persons have any conception of the amount 
of nutritive food which can be raised in the 
form ef potatoes, where the soil and climate 
are favorable. Though, pound for pound, less 
nutritious than wheat or rye, asa whole, no 
other crop can equal it. Careful experiments 
have shown that from the same amount of suit- 
able ground, where there could be raised, on 











the average, 3,400 lbs. of wheat, or 2,200 Ibs| fore purchasing 


say they are flies, others that they are bugs, | have found the grain as plump and full, and far 


public a method by which tires on wheel car- | while others affirm, that the issue is simply a| brighter in color, than that which had stood in 
‘miller, they act like grasshoppers. Pray tell us| the field till ripe. The straw of oats, when 


riages may be kept tight. I ironed a wagon, 
some years ago, for my own use, and before 
putting on the tires, I filled the felloes with lin- 


as when put on. 
lows with oil is as follows: I use a long cast 
iron oil heater, made for the purpose, the oil is 


one hour, for a common sized felloe. 

The timber should be dry, as green timber 
will not receive oil. Care should be taken that 
the oil be made no hotter than a boiling heat, 
in order that the timber be not burnt. Timber 
filled with oil is not susceptible of water, and 
the timber is more durable. I was amused, 
some time ago, when I told a blacksmith how 
to keep tires tight on wheels, by his telling me 
it was a profitable business to tighten tires; and 
the wagon maker will say, it is profitable to 
him to make and repair wheels—but, what will 
the farmer, who supports the wheelright and 
smith, say ? T. H. Brown.” 

For the Maine Farmer. 
THE AROOSTOOK VALLEY—CROPS, &c. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have now been located in 
this valley nearly two years, and I am sure I 
have never before seen so thriving a community. 

Our place is designated as Township No. 11 ; 
in common parlance called ‘‘ ’Leven,”* and our 
post office is called Aroostook. Our town is the 
centre of the lumberirfg business for 25 miles 
around, and I will venture to assert, that no 
other place in Maine, containing no more in- 
habitants, shows so much activity and progress. 
Our town contains about 60 families, forty frame 
houses, and 50 frame barns. Last year we 
raised, according to the estimate of competent 
judges, fifteen thousand bushels of grain. Three 
hundred acres of trees are cut and cleared 
annually. 

The price of oats is 63 cts., wheat $1.50, 
corn $1.75. A medium crop on new land is, 
of oats 50 bushels, wheat 25 bushels, potatoes 
200 bushels. The cost of clearing the cleanest 
land is $8 per acre, so you can see the profit of 
raising grain here. And as for frost killing 
every thing, that is not so. The last two years, 
frost has come earlier in Kennebec than here, 
strange as it may seem. Still, the risk of the 

frost is greater here, but the risk of other evils 
to the crops less. On the whole, the farmer is 
surer of a crop here, than in any other part of 
the State, and the crops are heavy, and bring a 
high price. 

Our village is a pleasant spot in the wilder- 
ness. It consists of a dozen houses, three 
stores, a hotel, a school house, and four me- 
chanic shops. Every day the carpenters’ saws 
and hammers, are heard in half a dozen places. 
Two dwellings, one shop, and one school house 
have gone up within a month, and so they will 
go up all summer, as fast as our builderscan doit. 

Crops looks well now, though it is rather dry. 
I wish the truth was more generally known, 

concerning our much abused Aroostook valley, 
and [ would recommend to those buying farms, 
‘to call here,” as the advertisement read, ‘‘be- 
elsewhere.” Cates CoLrer. 











of peas, there could be raised 38,000 Ibs. pota-| Township No. 11, Aroostook, June, 1853. 


My method of filling the fel- | 


| what they are, and how they can spit so much ? 
| Limerick, June 24, 1853. O.S. HE. 


‘remarks in our last is new to us. We know) 


|nothing more of its history than it has appeared 
| this summer in immense numbers, and over a 
| wide extent of country and is doing great dam-| 


In regard to this other ‘*bug”’ | 
that is found so plentifully in York County, | 
spitting on the grass, he is an old settler. | 

He is a good natured, frohy fellow, and we! 
believe perfectly harmless, although he has been 
accused of doing mischief. Some think he is) 
‘the father of all grasshoppers, and we once} 
heard a man accuse him of being the cause of 
ithe potato rot, and fur no other reason, than | 
because he saw they were very abundant, during | 
the season the potato rot was very severe. 

Now he is neither a grasshopper, the father 
of a grasshopper, nor the son of a grasshopper. | 

They generally are most abundant in dry sea- 
sons, or at any rate the spume, or froth, with 
which they cover themselves, is most seen then, 
we suppose because the rains do not wash it 
away. It belongs to that genus of insects 
which naturalists have called cicada, and the 
one referred to by our correspondent is probably 
the cicada spumaria, more commonly known by 
the name of ‘‘spittle bug,” *‘frog hopper’’ 
“cuckoo spit,” &. It is an active insect, and 
the male is said to make a low chirping noise, 
while the females are mute. What the nature 
of this froth or spittle is, or why it is necessary 
that the insect should be enveloped in it, we do 
not know. Some think it serves to keep off the 
attacks of enemies, as they would think it use- 
less to dive into a bunch of spittle for their din- 
ner. We leave it to our friend O. S. IT. to as- 
certain ‘“‘how they can spit so much,” as they 
probably don’t chew. Ep. 














Compost ror Corn. Editor Ohio Farmer: 
As you were so good as to notice in your valua- 
ble paper, my mode of making winter butter, I 
now send you my manner of making domestic| 
guano, for my corn, which if you think worth 
publishing you are at liberty to do so. 

I take my leached ashes and to four bushels I 
put one bushel of hen manure, from my hen! 
house, and mix them well with a shovel, and| 
then cover the whole with plaster. Ina few 
days the whole mass will be completely dry, | 
and if I do not wish to use the compost imme- 
diately, I let it remain on my stable until my 
corn is coming up, and then put a single hand- 
ful on each hill. But before using I mix it 
thoroughly, which is not so agreeable a job, as 
the ammonia is apt to make the tears run while 
mixing. I have tried almost every kind of top 
dressing for corn, but have found nothing that 
will compare with my domestic guano. The 
best time to put the above on the corn is, just 
before a rain. Iam sure it will add one third 
to the crop. Respectfully yours, 

Frepx. Woopsrince. 











A Trvs Sayinc. He who encourages young 
men in the pursuits of agriculture, is doing a 
good work for the morals of society a hundred 
years hence. 





: harvested early, and properly cured, is nearly 
| as valuable for cattle feeding as the best clover 
| hay ; and when chaffed and mixed with chopped 


: pondent | roots or meal, it makes a feed eagerly partaken 
which we made some | of by stock of every description. 


[Germantown Telegraph. 





SOILING COWS. 

The superiority of soiling over the common 
method of turning cattle to pasture, or in other 
words allowing them a free range, is strongly 
contended for by many at this day. The prac- 
tice, so far as it at present prevails in this coun- 
try, has been introduced from Europe, where it 
it has obtained for a long time, and where cer- 
tain peculiarities of soil, climate and population, 
render it far more necessary than it now is, or 
very soon can be, with us. Yet if it reaily pos- 
sesses the high merits claimed for it by its advo- 
cates—many of whom are among the mostintel- 
ligent and discriminating farmers and dairymen 
our country can boast of, it is certainly by no 
means to be neglected. We have now before 
us as we write, the statements of many men of 
this class, and among the number a gentleman 
of Waltham, Middlesex County, Mass., who 
had ‘‘four cows, and not a rod of ground which 
could be appropriated to pasturage. These an- 
imals, therefore, were never out of the barn 
or the barn yard, and were fed with grass mow- 
ed for them, with green corn fodder, which had 
been sown broad cast for them, and with about 
three pints of meal each, per day. The amount 
of their produce was kept for thirteen weeks. 
Two of these animals were heifers of two years 
old, which had calves in the spring. The whole 
milk of one of them was taken by her calf dur- 
ing six out of the thirteen weeks. Some of the 
milk of the other was taken for family use, but 
the quantity was not determined. Under these 
circumstances three heifers could not be rated 
as more than one cow of full age and milk. 
From this stock, however, thus circumstanced 
and fed, three hundred and eighty-nine pounds of 
butter were made in the thirteen weeks! An 
additional pound would have given an average 
of thirty pounds a week, for the whole time, to 


| a stock which must, in fairness, be set down as 


three cows only.” 

Where the soiling system is adopted, as it is 
on many farming establishments—among which 
we may mention that of the Shakers of New 
Lebanon, N. J., the superior quantity and quali- 
ty of the manure’ is said to be sufficient to de- 
fray all the extra expense of cutting the fodder 
and feeding. It is all saved, the liquid as well 
as the solid excrement, and being preserved un- 
der cover, is of great strength and energy. 

In our own practice we have been obliged to 
resort to this mode of feeding in order to keep 
stock enough to produce anything like the 
amount of manure we desire to use. 

By keeping the cows in the barn until about 
the tenth of June, our eight acres of old worn 
out pasture (though as good eight acres of land 
as any farmer need desire,) afford eight cows a 
pretty good bite untila crop of ‘cow corn,” 
put into a warm and rich piece of land as early 
as it is fit for the seed, gets high and stout 
enough to cut. After this there is no difficulty, 
as a succession of crops of this highly nutritious 
fodder may then be obtained until October. 

{N. E. Farmer. 





| the prevention and cure not only of small pox, | 
but also of measles and scarlatina, however 
malignant the type, ina manner more efficient 
and extraordinary than could ever have been 
hitherto anticipated even by the most ardent 
philanthropist : 

“On the first appearance of fever or irrita- 
tion ushering in attacks, whether occurring in 
families or large communities, the subjoined 
mode of treatment should at once be entered 
on; Take one grain each of powdered foxglove 
or digitalis (valuable in the ratio of its green-| 
ness—the dark should be rejected) and one of! 
sulphate of zinc (this article is commonly 
known as white vitriol). These should be rub- 
bed thoroughly in a mortar or other convenient 
vessel, with four or five drops of water; this 
done, a noggin (or about four ounces) more, 
with some syrup or sugar, should be added. Of 
this mixture a table-spoonful should be given an 
adult, and two tea-spoonfuls toa child, every 
second hour, until symptoms of disease van- 
ish. 

Thus conducted, convalescence, asif by mag- 
ic, will result. The rapidity of an event so aus- 
picious will equally delight and astonish. It 
may, however, be necessary further to note, 
that should the bowels become obstructed in| 
progress of the disease, an evil by no means 
common, then a drachm of the compound pow- 
der of jalap (formed of two parts cream of tar- 
tar with one of jalap) and one grain of the 
herb, treated as above, formed into a pastil with 
syrup or sugar, should be given toan adult, 
and half the quantity toa child. This simple 
medicine shuts out every other form or article 
whatever, as totally unnecessary, if not perni- 
cious. 

The methodus medendi of these medicines, 
capable of effecting results so gigantic remain 
now only to be given, and appears to be as fol- 
lows:—The herb, by its anti-febrile proper- 
ties, lays hold at once of the fever, and prolific 
source of woe, which it immediately strangles, 
while the zine acts the part of tonic, instantly 
restoring the equilibrium.” 

Mr. Larkin adds—‘‘No emigrant or govern- 
ment vessel should hereafter be allowed to put 
to sea without a few pence worth of these pro- 
tectors ; and it is further ardently hoped that, 
as the dearest interest of our common humanity 
are so vitally involved in this discovery, the 
press of all countries will give publicity to this 
announcement.”’ 











as some young china trees (Melia Azedarach) | 


in the duties of my profession, I drove the horse 
some ten miles that evening, and was surprised 
to see at every evacuation of the bowels, the 
large number of bots, or grubs, and small 
worms which passed off. Knowing the anthel- 
minthic properties of the china tree, I was led 
to attribute the effect at once to it, so I gath- 
ered some of the green leaves of the china tree 
and tried it on my other horses, and it produced 
the same effect ; I also noticed my horses im- 
proved in appearance, &c. I have sinee tried 


J. E. Byrp, M. D. 
Darlington, S. C. April 13, 1852. 
[Southern Cultivator. 





the above, and always with certain good effect. 


superior to the ordinary apple sauce, that no 
one who has fairly tested its value will after- 
wards, we are confident, willingly consent to be 
without it. The flavor is superior, and there is 
a neatness and solidity about it greatly superior 
to that of the ordinary apple sauce. Its price 
in the market is also higher. [Republican Jour. 





IS THE MOLE A DEVOURER OF VEGETABLES? 

We answer no—he isa benefactor to the 
planter and gardener, instead of a destroyer of 
vegetables. Away, say we, with the erroneous 
ideas that they feed on garden vegetables and 
the newly planted seeds of the field crops; let 
us hear no more complaints against this little 
royal ermine coated friend, who is only a seeker 
and devourer of earthworms, and bugs, and the 
larvee of insects deposited in the rich garden 
mould, or the manure drills of the cultivated 
fields. Ignorance is a greater tyrant than 
Robespierre ever was, and it is surprising that 
the natural history of at least all the more com- 
mon avimals, is not better understood, even 
amongst the educated and intelligent. Thank 
God ! with all the introductions from old Europe, 
—she has never sent us a professional mole 
catcher—such lazy louts,as those who, with 
springs and snares, do jobs of mole-hanging for 
the gardeners of old England, at so much a head. 
The mole is a study for the lovers of nature. 
His snug nest, deep in the earth, with walls of 
oak leaves, and lined with the most delicate 
grasses, shows that he is a considerable archi- 
tect. The long galleries which lead out into 
those pasture grounds abounding in his favorite 
food, are scientifically constructed, and show 
him to be nature’s engineer. His industry—fiy- 
ing by peculiar locomotion, with great rapidity, 
from one point to another—is a lesson to biped 
sluggards. It is true, that in search of food, 
he is a perfect earthguake among young vegeta- 
bles ; for he has no respect for their radicles 
when he plunges through the soft mould in 
quest of the insects and their larvee, which feed 
upon their roots. The chief food of the mole, 
according to Bachman, is the earth worm, 
(Lumbricus terrenus,) and he says that they 
would each devour forty or fifty worms to sati- 
ate their inordinate appetites. They invariably 
rejected vegetables of all kinds, but would feed on 
flesh, chrysolides, and even on each other, when 
not supplied with their proper food. One lived 
on adead pigeon for a long time. These facts 


[Boston Courier. prove their carnivorous nature ; and we would 


hazard little in saying that the mole is highly 


To Remove Bors rrom Horses. Last summer) beneficial in destroying these insects. Vegeta- 


bles are often cut and drawn into the ground, 


reared their tops above the top of the palings| and the charge is laid upon our scraping favor- 
of my horse lot, I discovered that one of my) ites. Another animal, says Bachman, one ex- 
horses was eating of it. Being busily engaged! ceedingly shy in its habits, does the mischief; | 


Leconte’s pine mouse, (Arvicola pinetorum,) is 
the destroyer so much ‘complained of, and 
is traly very injurious to vegetables. Since the 
innocent character of the mole is established, 
upon the authority of the greatest living natu- 
ralists, we hope that this numerous and varied 
family will be allowed, in uninterrupted safety, 
to dig and delve for the good of man, and thus 
keep under those insects which, breeding and 
dwelling in the earth, cannot be destroyed by 
the birds. They are both wise checks, which 
the Creator has placed here, to aid and restrain 
nature, by the exercise of their peculiar func- 
tions, and we say again, protect the moles and 
the birds. [Southern Agriculturist. 








in tin pans has sometimes soured. We former- 
ly preserved it in tin pans by putting a piece of 
clean ice into each pan. The rest of the Sab- 
bath may be enjoyed and the practice of mak- 
ing cheese on that day be avoided.”’ 





Srrawserrizs. We are again enabled to re- 
cord the beneficial effects of tannic acid applied 
to strawberries, and even spent tan, if partially 
decomposed so as to render the remaining por- 
tions of the tannin soluble, produces like effects: 
We last year planted a bed of Hovey’s Seed- 
lings, with an occasional plant of the Boston Pine, 
and covered two-thirds of the bed with a light 
coating of spent tan in the fall. The result is, 
that the portion of the bed to which the tan 
was applied is now yielding four times as much 
fruit per plant as the other part not eo treated, 
while the beds to which we applied the dilute 
bark liquor two years since, continue to yield 
extraordinary crops, and of superior size and 
fiavor. <A berry of Myatt’s Eliza, pulled yes- 
terday, (June 7th,) meaured 44 inches inches 
in circumference, and although larger than the 
average, will give some idea of the general size, 
as compared with the same kind of strawberries 
differently treated. When bark liquor applied 
to the beds, it should be diluted with 100 times 
itf pulk of water. [Mapes Working Farmer. 


Wart Ween. “Capt. Daniel Trefethen of 
this town, assures us that he has discovered a 
method for killing effectually, this plague of a 
‘farmer's life.” He says that the present sea- 
son, he had a field, which was literally covered 
with the blossoms of the white weed so called, 
and having a small quantity of salt on hand, the 
thought suggested itself to him, that possibly 
some benefit might accrue to the field from the 
distribution of itgpon the surface. The act 
was “father to the thought.” He scattered 
the salt over the field, and in a short time the 
blossoms all withered, and upon examination 
the roots were found to be entirely lifeless. 
This is certainly a yaluable remedy for the eradi- 
cation of this detestable weed, providing the 
experiment prove as effectual in all cases, as 
in this. Atall events, we should recommend 
to those furmers who are troubled with this 
species of weed—to try it. 

[Dover (N. H.) Gazette. 


To Keer Brps rom Pickuve Frurr. As the 
season is coming on for the depredations of birds, 
I beg to report my experience of last year, when 
I saved my currants and ies by wind- 
ing colored worsted around and across my bush- 
es ; and my cherries by hanging up several pie- 
ces of tin with strong thread in the different 
trees, two pieces being hung near enough to- 
'gether to clash with the wind, which sound, 
with the bright reflection of the tin in the sun, 
certainly drove them away ;.and I had my due 
share of fruit, which, the preceding year, I was 
obliged to relinquish them. (Agricultural Gaz. 


Tux Artesian Wett. The Artesian well 
which is being sunk at St. Louis by the Belcher 
Brothers, for their sugar refinery, has reached 
1500 feet, nearly one-third of a mile. They 
have also struck water in sufficient quantity to 
force it to the top of the well. It is of a sal- 
phurous, gaseous taste and smell, but quite clear. 

















Keep your farming tools in good repair. A 
dull scythe or hoe often causes much trouble, in 
the busiest season of the year... 





» 








